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“SOME ONE HAD BLUNDERED” 


In the 14th verse of the 15th chapter of the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew it is written—‘And if the 
blind guide the blind, both shall fall into a pit”; and 
it may well be assumed that the Pharisees of two thou- 
sand years ago were jolly well offended at 
servations, At the risk offending their present 
spiritual descendants, inasmuch as education seems to 
find itself fairly well tombée dans la purée—and that 
too on a seale at least national—the following obser- 
vations, which purport to be provocative, if not wholly 
original, are submitted for the purpose of illumi- 
nating, however slightly, the benightedness of the pur- 
blind. For if, as Aristotle Ignorance and 
Vice are the two chief reasons for the evils and mis- 
fortunes of the human race, this little article would 
leave merely Vice. 

“If the blind lead the blind.” In the application 
of this phrase to modern society, it might be well at 
the outset to decide who “the blind” are and who are 


such ob- 


tells 


guiding, or attempting to guide, 


THOMAS MEANS 


ROWDOIN COLLEGE 


merely “the blind.” Personally—I hasten to inter- 
polate—I find myself in both categories, yet feel that 
there is at least a flicker of hope, for I profess to be 
not unaware of either 
of at least Socrates it has been considered useful to 
de term W “the 
blind” the term “the Olympians, mo}.doi 
(but preferably not the oi xoAAoi) shall stand as the 


In 


predicament. Since the days 


fine one’s ere is use for 


” 


whereas ot 


term for “the blind.” brief, the Olympians are 


Ol xoAot. 


a conscious chiasmus us further define ot 


By let S 
oAAoi as the ordinary men in the streets who are free, 
criminals, 


Most of 
The only two 


white and twenty-one and, being neither 


morons, nor paupers, enjoy the franchise. 


us probably fall into this classification. 
pertinent questions concerning us in this role might 
be posed as follows: a. Are we capable of coping with 
Have we, in each 


the problems of education? and b. 


instanee, made ourselves articulate in the confusion 
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worse confounded of the present-day educational hul- 
Possibly the answers to each of these ques- 
tions are distinctly in the negative. And yet, the buck 
private of the rear ranks has assumed no public re- 
sponsibility of leading his fellows through the devious 
turmoil of battle. That responsibility is laid squarely 
on the shoulders of the general officer. 

As for the Olympians, this term might include, 
among others, such Federal “VIP’s” as the President, 
Cabinet, Senate, Congress, and commissioners of edu- 
cation from Washington to East Overshoe; and such 


labaloo? 


state officers as the governor, senate, and members 
of the legislature; such persons in charge of private 
universities, colleges, and schools as chancellors, head- 
regents, and trustees; 


masters, over 
and in charge of public institutions such persons as 
deans, presidents, principals, school boards—“and all 


ers, presidents, 


others in authority.” 

There is an homely adage to the effect that, if you 
send a fool to represent you in the legislature, he 
Whereupon it should give all Olymp- 
ians pause—inter quos me—who, if not an Olympian 
of the first water, must—by virtue of moderate par- 
ticipation for a quarter of a century in certain edu- 
cational activities of more than national scope—be 
ranged at least among the more local demigods or 
All of which is 


represents you. 


possibly the less well-known heroes. 
very disturbing! 

When an army is hopelessly routed in battle, though 
definite blame may be laid at the doors of any private 
not dead or seriously wounded, the major responsi- 
bility must be accepted by the high command. When 
a ship is slowly sinking—and it is usually less difficult 
to keep it afloat than to attempt to raise it once sunk— 
and there are not men enough to man all the pumps, 
the major responsibility must be accepted by the naval 
architects and those on the bridge—not by the deck 
hands, however able-bodied seamen they may be. 
When a national education system is fairly well de- 
moralized and steadily sinking so that all seuppers are 
awash, the major responsibility must be accepted by 
the Olympians and by no others. Yet rarely, if ever, 
does one either hear or read of any suggestion of re- 
sponsibility on our part for the present debacle. Is 
the reason Ignorance (yet, surely, it was a social and 
economic phenomenon that was foreseen by the provi- 
dent and could not be listed with tidal waves, earth- 
quakes, and bolts of lightning as an act of God), or 
that form of Vice called Cowardice? 

A casual glance at the reaction of the man in the 
streets to the business of the four traditional profes- 
sions, namely, education, law, medicine, and theology, 
would seem to be indicated at this juncture. This 
man in the streets very wisely recognizes that he him- 
self is perfectly incompetent to cope with the prob- 
lems of law. These he leaves to the lawyers and the 
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judge; for it is a vital subject at once profound, lofty. 
delicate, and broad. Nor would our man in the streets 
presume to grapple with medicine beyond a bungling 
attempt to administer first aid when and where action 
is imperative. Toward the pastor, the rabbi, and th 
priest he acts wisely as well as reverently in leaving 
to them all matters ecclesiastical, spiritual, and theo. 
logical. But, when the topic of education arises, he 
rushes in blatantly like any other cocksure fool where 
angels might well “pause and a while be still as jy 
alarm.” Yet the business of education has yet to be 
proved one whit less delicate, complicated, and pow- 
erfully important than the business certainly of eithoy 
Aristophanes had some pertinent 
observations on this theme. I 
something about Zeus having been dethroned and 
Revolution being King. 
be living at this hour! 

In view, however, of his recent demise let us Olymp. 
ians examine ourselves a moment and see how much 
superior, if.in any degree, we are collectively to of 
xokhot who have put their trust in us. 

We Olympians of today, largely absentee landlords 
operating by interlocking directorates, and, not un- 
naturally, in a manner typical of the Zeitgeist of “this 
banknote world,” are, more often than not, merely 
businessmen (for who, but the experts, can recall the 
names of any businessmen in the time of either 
Socrates or Christ?) and lawyers with a sprinkling 
representation of politicians, doctors, and teachers, 
Very seldom, if ever, are there listed among the 
Olympians any actors or artists or musicians or pre- 
lates. Those of us who are businessmen, and they 
constitute far and away the majority, seem to have 
assumed public responsibilities and have been either 
ignorant or indifferent—certainly somewhat ineffective 
—about the present-day Decline (and Fall?) of the 
American Educational Empire. At the same time, it 
has been rumored by the grapevine that the private 
affairs of these aforesaid public servants are in better 
condition—otherwise they might be dethroned like 
Zeus!—than are those of their public academic re- 
sponsibilities. It may be wondered whether public 
hospitals, libraries, and museums find themselves in 
the same weltering chaos as do the schools and col- 
leges. Perhaps Daniel had us in mind with his tekel, 
if it may be altered ever so slightly in translation to 
read—“We have been weighed in the balances and 
have been found wanting.” 

I wonder how many of us Olympians know that less 
than 50 per cent of those who enter as freshmen in 
our colleges and universities are graduated as seniors. 
“All that was left of them” but “not the six hundred”; 
and, if we do know this, what, if anything, are we 
attempting to do about it? Such a situation is 
brutally deceptive and cruelly unjust, not only to the 


law or medicine. 


seem to remember 
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students themselves, but also to their parents, guard- 
ans, and sponsors—not excluding the U. S. Treasury. 
Diseoncerting also is this situation to the Alpha Beta 
Gamma house, the basket-ball and dramatic coaches 
and the bursar’s office—not to mention the faculty, 
one of whose prime functions in the lower school is 
that of academic bus boys removing the garbage. 


Assuming that the chief object of education is, if 
not to improve the race, at least to prevent its deteri- 
oration, our present policy is only about 50 per cent 
effective. One way whereby to effect the result that 
to everyone who says, “Lord, Lord!” the doors at 
commencement may continue to be opened is to con- 
tinue to lower the standards. At certain riding 
schools juveniles are awarded blue ribbons for clear- 
ing some twelve inches in height. The competition in 
life, however, nationally as well as internationally, 
needs sterner stuff. To avoid our present low level 
of flaccid and anaemic mediocrity, iron must be put 
into the soul, and we must conclude that, though it is 
in a democracy that our educational hierarchy fune- 
tions as mutually cause and effect, it is based on the 
principle not of a democracy but of an aristocracy. 
Parenthetically it might be observed that we recognize 
this in athleties and boast about it, yet in academics 
we are vague and cringing. If society is not to ac- 
company the Gadarene swine, guidance—nay, dicta- 
tion—must be provided from above. Surely the high- 
school courses in biology and chemistry cannot pre- 
scribe the conditions for premedical training in the 
colleges ! 

Whether a prospective candidate be foreign or na- 
tive, black or white, Jew, Gentile, Catholic or Protes- 
tant, millionaire or pauper, excellence consists of the 
cross product of Character and Intelligence—and only 
these. Any aberration from this Aristotelian precept 
is verily an aberration. 

I wonder how many of us so-called Olympians have 
pondered the origin and nature of an Olympian. Un- 
doubtedly the fable of Aesop concerning the belly and 
the members is quite sound; yet the ability to function 
as an executive by no means postulates a knowledge 
of the underlying philosophy of education. In 17th- 
century Colonial days quite possibly the preachers 
and the teachers were more active within the planta- 
tion while the self-styled he-men were more engrossed 
with felling trees and shooting Indians. And it may 
be that the supercilious patronage condescendingly 
bestowed today upon those who preach and teach de- 


| rives in part from this historical tradition. Neverthe- 


less the human core of any academic institution is 
neither the alumni nor the pupils nor yet the 
Olympians but the pedagogue. 

As a signal and historic example of that last prin- 
ciple stated might be adduced the following: 
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Once upon a time my address was Spevsippos 
Street. Now Spevsippos, the nephew of Plato, was 
his immediate successor as Scholarch of the Academy. 
It is unquestionable that the incumbency of the 
nephew was of less importance to the world than that 
of the uncle—despite any possible new gymnasium of 
Pentelic marble. 

It was in 1264 that my Oxford College, Merton, was 
established. If I understand the constitutional set-up, 
it is the “Dons” of Merton who own and are the col- 
lege, a life-tenure proposition, and this for nearly 
And yet, when last heard of, it 
seemed to be a going concern. 

All Souls College, also at Oxford, consists of a noble 
body of scholars with less than a dozen students as its 
undergraduates. Though the principle of the hen 
and the egg continues to obtain, surely Plato and 
Christ were of more importance than the subsequent 
libraries and churches emanating from and dependent 
on them. 

Perhaps, however, the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens has easily the best and most logical 
establishment. The upper house of this bicameral 
international institution is composed of prominent 
men of affairs whose sole business it is to receive, in- 
vest, and guard all capital funds and turn over to the 
lower house all interest for their disbursement. This 
lower house embraces most of the eminent Hellenists 
of the country. They, and they alone, enjoy the high 
privilege of formulating policy, selecting personnel 
and materiel, of allocating every last cent, and of ap- 
pointing every last member of the staff, both in 
America and in Greece. Incidentally, it is the oldest 
intercollegiate co-operative venture in America, with 
the exception of the Harvard-Yale boat race. Nor is 
there any expectation that either will collapse in the 
immediate future. 

I wonder if we Olympians realize the parlous state 
in which American teachers now find themselves— 
those, at least, who, still alive and out of sanitaria, 
neither have already fallen out of the ranks in pre- 
mature retirement nor have transferred to some other 
occupation. There was a time once when the Roman 
masters of materialism enjoyed perforce the services 
of talented and idealistic Greek slaves. Those days 
are obviously gone. Present-day economic royalists 
seem to be oblivious to the fact that equally gone are 
the days of about a quarter of a century ago when 
domestic servants and school teachers, if not actively 
clamoring for more work at the old pay, were at least 
passively tolerating their quondam status. Today 
both domestic servants and school teachers are as 
searce as the proverbial hen’s tooth, and in many in- 
stances any subsequent ameliorations of their condi- 
tion will be just another example of the same old 


seven centuries. 
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slogan—Too little and too late. Furthermore, of 
those now teaching many, even of the submarginal 
ones, will not endure to the end in order to be saved. 
For the laboratory and the library usually lose when 
competing with the dining room or bed room; for 
human beings are a species of animal life which is 
fond of offspring, and the appetites of belly and 
sex often predominate even in pedagogical circles. 
Probably the majority of subsequent teachers are not 
going to be stigmatized socially and economically as 
old bachelors or old maids, nor can they be recruited 
from those of independent means, as is the case with 
our diplomatic corps. We Olympians would do well 
to reread, or even read, the mythical tale recounted by 
Livy anent the fabulous Tarquinius Superbus and the 
shrinking little library of the Cumaean Sybil. 

I wonder if we Olympians realize that most teachers 
were frozen in their jobs during the war, when time 
for reading and publishing, for annual meetings and 
leaves of absence were, naturally, conspicuous by their 
absence. “Into the mouth of Hell” they also boldly 
rode and well, and now they are exhaustedly retreat- 
ing, “Back from the mouth of Hell”—and “Hell” 
must no longer be considered merely a naughty swear 
word for small boys to mouth with licensed impunity 
in an exercise of grammar-school rketoric. Time was 
when “Theirs” was “not to reason Why,” “Theirs was 
but to do and Die”—but those servile days are past. 
Teachers, like nutmegs and gaskets, follow the eco- 
nomic law of supply and demand. When A and B 
used to decide what C should receive or pay, C was 
the Forgotten Man. The teachers of today, thanks to 
the AAUP and certain labor unions, are no longer 
forgotten—at least by themselves. 

I wonder if we Olympians realize that teaching is 
a more exhausting activity than is studying. Martial 
has a sagacious line to the effect that summer health 
is sufficient erudition for the young. Aestate pueri si 
valent satis discunt. And Martial was far from a 
fool. Possibly, under pressure, students of maturity 
ean, for a relatively short period work at their trade 
in the summer time. Nevertheless, for teachers, this 
has been proved mostly impossible, usually injurious. 

I also wonder if we Olympians have bethought our- 
selves of the source of doubled staffing necessary in 
the immediate future. The present fact remains that 
in the not too distant future most teachers are destined 
to receive more pay for less work. Those who organ- 
ize and strike usually win, and the victory may be 
counted as an asset for an obstinate society. Society 
seems to be stubbornly resolved to cut off its children 
to spite their teachers. A rather silly performance, 
to characterize it mildly. Yet at one and the same 
time we deplore these academic strikes and tolerate 
the fatuous inefficiency of public committees on edu- 


cation whose mountainous travail of a decade pro- 
duces less than the well-known domestic rodent 
Florists, however, anticipating Memorial Day, usually 
are equally concerned with the purchase of their qo. 
liveries as with the delivery of their purchases. No 
so the Olympians. And as the dollar shrinks to ha}; 
its size, society declines to make the punishment £; 
the crime. And yet, one cannot cut coupons thy 
promise-crammed—with apologies to Hamlet. 

I wonder also how many of us Olympians are eye, 
casually acquainted with “The Laws” of Plato, tha 
ultimate and more practical revision of his idealist 
“Republic.” There is one striking challenge to go. 
ciety in the Sixth Book which Taylor’s precise an; 
noble translation renders as follows. 


There is still one office to be filled in the department 
under our consideration, that of the supervisor of educa 
tion, male and female, as a whole. Accordingly, the ]ay 
will require this post also to be held by a single offic; 
who must be a man of not less than fifty years, and th 
father of a legitimate family, preferably of both sexps 
but, failing that, of one or the other sex, and nominees 
and nominator alike must bear in mind that the post 
is far the most important of the highest offices in the 
State. For in all growing creatures alike—trees, beasts 
gentle or savage, humankind,—the first sprouts and s| 
ings, if but fair, are most potent to effect the happy con 
summation of goodness according to kind. Now man y 
eall a gentle creature, but in truth, though he is wont 
to prove more godlike and gentle than any if he hay 
but the right native endowments and the right schooling, 
let him be trained insufficiently or amiss, and he will 
show himself more savage than anything on the face of 
the earth. Wherefore the legislator must make th 
training of children no secondary or subordinate task; 
since ’tis a first and primary need that their director 
shall be well-chosen, he must do all that in him lies t 
appoint to the charge of their direction him who is in all 
points best of all the citizens. 


In the last analysis, curiously enough, it is those 
who preach and those who teach—and only those— 
who constitute the two crutches for the spiritual sup- 
port of an ignorant and vicious society wherein other- 
wise oi xoAAot would follow the Olympians into the 
Biblical pit. 

During the Dark Ages the Olympians failed. The 
torch of civilization was almost entirely extinguished 
—Quasi cursores vitai lampada tradunt—for Platonic 
ideas are today less incomprehensible when para- 
phrased in the hexameters of Lucretius. And the 
Renaissance, a process of recovery and rehabilitation, 
was, relatively speaking, slow and painful. 

So, now that universal benightedness has_ been 
illuminated and Ignorance dispelled, there remains but 
Vice. 

I wonder! 
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IN DEFENSE OF THE CRITICS OF 
AMERICAN PUBLIC EDUCATION 


For five years I have been education editor of one 
Pathfinder’s cireu- 


that time 


of the nation’s largest magazines. 
lation now exceeds 1,200,000 copies. In 
there have come over my desk thousands of items 
reflecting the status and scope of American education 

levels. To scan this constant and unending flow 

f material is an education in itself. 

In the past year or so I have been struck by a 
singular fact: the educators, facing an increasing bar- 
rage of criticism from the public and the press alike, 
are not merely striking back, but striking back in the 

st extraordinary fashion imaginable: namely, by 
admitting virtually nothing and—by innuendo at least 
—charging the critics with being the enemies of prog- 
ress, and specifically of American public-school edu- 
cation, 

Never in 30 years of journalism have I seen such 
drivel. It is worthy of study by the social psycholo- 
gists. Essentially, it consists of either (1) impeach- 
ing the motives of the erities or (2) assailing their 
character, or lack of it. Invariably, also, a secondary 
phase of the “reply” technique consists of setting up 
“straw men” and knocking them down. 

Perhaps a little attention first should be devoted to 
I will not 

It would be unfair, as the one-sided 


the latter. name individual educational 


publications. 
story has appeared in most of them. Take a 
ticular publication I have in mind, one that is printed 


par- 


on slick paper and is a handsome monthly 170-180 
Several articles have appeared in it at- 
One 


page book. 
tacking the “enemies” of American education. 
was titled in big red letters: “They Oppose Progress.’ 


Reading the article one would gather that the chief 


, 


critics of American education are Allen A. Zoll, head 
of asmall organization ealled the National Council for 
Smith, Joseph 
Even 


American Edueation, Gerald L. K. 
Kamp, Merwin K. Hart, and Upton Close. 
mention of their names is to disclose the absurdity of 
the contention. 

In the now celebrated “Pasadena Case,” the School 
Development Council, backbone of the parent-citizens 
revolt, specifically denied in the local newspapers any 
knowledge of Zoll or his “National Council.” <Actu- 
ally, Zoll had no more to do with: what happened in 
Pasadena than the flowers that bloom in May. But 
the psychology of the attack seemed to be: “Zoll 
makes a good target, so let’s lambast the living day- 
lights out of him” !? 

Strictly speaking, this approach to criticism is more 


1 See, however, the article by W. W. Brickman in this 
Issue. The evidence points to Zoll’s influence in a num- 
ber of the eritical centers.—Eb. 
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than unfair. In the quiet of their ivory towers, the 
educationists—and I draw a distinction between the 
makers of educational policy and the innocent teacher 
little 


ashamed of this business of setting up straw men and 


who merely carries out orders—must be a 
then knocking them down. 

It consists of the 
For example, not too long ago, a 


Then there is the other approach. 
false parallel. 
really distinguished educational journal published an 
“What right has 
the public—or more specifically, the parent—to criti- 
When you go to 


article the gist of which was this: 


cize current educational methods? 
your doctor and he prescribes for you, do you argue 
with him about his method of treatment, suggest he is 
wrong, and tell him how to run his business? Do 


DoD? 


you tell your lawyer how to plan his lawsuit, what 


procedure to follow, ete.?” Or, to carry this on ad 


nauseam, do you suggest to your jeweler a better 
method of repairing your watch than he has been 
trained to follow? Then why in heaven’s name inter- 
fere with the educator and tell him what’s wrong with 
the schools? 

The little fallacy here, of course, should be obvious 
But to the 


majestically proclaim they are not above criticism, 


to a 12-year old. educationists, who 
but who strangely never find any of it that is valid, 
the argument is unanswerable. It would seem, how- 
ever, unnecessary to point out that if your child really 
had something simple that was wrong with him—say, 
the measles or chicken pox—and your doctor could 
not cure him, you would have every right to question 
the doctor and his methods. Indeed, if you did not 
do so immediately and forthrightly, you would be 
both a fool and a knave. 

Acquiring a basic knowledge of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, to say nothing of a little history and 
geography, by the time a child is ready to enter high 
school is not an attainment that can be hidden under 
a bushel. Either the child has it or he does not. If 
he does not, then obviously pedagogy is not such an 
exact science that a parent cannot look into the rea- 
sons why he did not acquire this basic knowledge. 
If, as that distinguished au- 
thor and churehman—and probably the most per- 
ceptive critic of education today—Bernard Iddings 
3ell, says it is a failure in the “disciplines of word, 
number, and form,” then perhaps a little understand- 


There must be reasons. 


ing of the subsidiary reasons for that failure is in 
order. Some of these reasons are plain. In Pasa- 
dena, as in New York, Philadelphia, and elsewhere, 


parents have put their finger on a major factor: a 
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public-school system which promotes all children at 
the end of each academic year regardless of whether 
their work is good, bad, or indifferent. Obviously, 
this develops in the pupils a basic irresponsibility. 
Why bother to learn anything when there is neither 
reward for doing it nor punishment for not doing it? 
Nor does one have to take off one’s shoes and enter 
the sacred portals of educational psychology to dis- 
cover that promotion by merit alone has beneficial 
effects far outweighing the “feeling of inferiority” it 
may confer on the failures. The latter will bump into 
that in earnest when they get into the real competi- 
tion of adult life; the sooner they get conditioned 
to what may happen later, the better for them, and 
for society. 

However, the greatest defect of the schools—the 
lack of training in character, particularly turning out 
graduates, as Dr. Bell puts it, “who expect the cheap 
success of reward without labor”—is a trend that is 
getting worse every passing year. I have talked with 
scores of teachers, hard-working, conscientious public 
servants that they are, who admit that the whole pat- 
tern of automatic promotion, plus a break down in 
discipline, has developed in the student a basic irre- 
sponsibility the like of which previous generations 
did not know. “Getting something for nothing” is 
accepted -by millions of school children today as a 
truism. If the educationists doubt this, let them come 
out of their ivory towers in the great teachers colleges 
and go down into the grade schools of the great cities 
—yes, and the smaller ones, too—and hear the story 
firsthand from these who have to do the teaching. 

But let a layman, or even a parent, suggest or even 
hint that there are basic problems to be examined in 
the schools of today, and the educationist will not only 
refuse flatly to study the problem sympathetically, but 
he will regard even the raising of the question as an 
impertinence. Attend any national educational con- 
vention, or even a regional convention, and sooner or 
later there are suggestions made as to “how to meet 
criticism”; one gets the feeling that parents and 
boards of education are outsiders to be reckoned with 
by a special technique. 
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Actually, of course, education is the business of 
everybody. All of life is education. The evolution. 
ary process involved in learning is not something re. 
served for the laboratories. It is open for all men 
and women to see and appraise. If it is badly done 
it can be done better. To envelope it in secrecy o; 
mystery or to set up a special language of double-talk. 
as the educationists have done, is an insult to the 
intelligence. 

It is to the credit of great American publications, 
like Atlantic Monthly, Reader’s Digest, Harper's and 
Life that they have levelled their guns on the edyea. 
tionists and demanded an accounting. They haye 
sarried out a public responsibility, and have done jt 
well. An answer must be given. This is no time 
for evasion or name-calling. The whole philosophy of 
education is under scrutiny. Let us meet it on that 
high ground. 

Plainly, the educationists have a responsibility, 
First and foremost it is to cease terming all critics as 
“the enemy.” Nor are they out to destroy American 
education. Actually, there is nothing to fear from 
the crackpots. They are few in number and essen. 
tially ineffective. They can be cut down to size only 
by recognizing them for what they are. But what 
must be done, and must be done soon, if the whole 
educational hierarchy is not to fall into disrepute, js 
to face some of the most perceptive criticism, care- 
fully and sympathetically explore its validity, and 
either demonstrate its absurdity or act upon it con- 
structively. 

I have yet to see any of the high priests in the 
teachers colleges do this. If they reply at all, they 
act on the theory that the best defense is offense. So 
they attempt to shift the blame elsewhere. Some of 
the blame belongs elsewhere. But not all of it. 
True, the community, the home, and the church have 
a responsibility. But all three combined have not the 
total responsibility. A little serious analysis and 
thought on the weakness of the modern school and 
what can be done to improve it would awaken an 
astonishing amount of respect from both parent and 
citizen alike. 
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ATTACK AND COUNTERATTACK 


IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


THE press, the public, and the educational pro- 
fession have been made conscious during the past 
eighteen months that the persistent criticism of schools 
was a serious matter indeed. What drove this point 
home was the situation that resulted in the resigna- 
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tion of Willard E. Goslin, superintendent of the Pasa- 
dena public-school system. Widespread publicity 
given to this incident, the West Point “cribbing 
seandal,” the administration of college football, and 
other hair-raising events in the educational world have 
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led to an exchange of opinions and epithets, not all of 
them auguring well for the future of education. Per- 
sons who apparently do not have the best interests of 
education in mind have brandished poison pens and 
have aroused professional leaders and interested lay- 
men to fight back. Even educators of the cautious 
and conservative kind have viewed the attacks on the 
schools with the proper amount of alarm. All of 
which indicates that it is time to take stock of the 
eontent and techniques applied by American educa- 
tors and their lay supporters to fend off the recent 
concentration of criticism. 

It is important to keep in the back of one’s mind 
the historical and contemporary contexts of the crit- 
ical blasts and counterblasts: the flowering of the 


philosophy and practice known as Progressive edu- 


cation; the phenomenal increase of the secondary- 
school and college enrollments; the encouragement of 
lay interest in educational affairs; the social, eco- 
nomic, and political changes in American life, par- 
ticularly after the two wars; the uncertainty of the 
international situation; the inborn tendency toward 
holding down expenses, including tax rates; the dis- 
trust and suspicion of the new, strange, and untried; 
and the weakened state of education as a result of the 
still unresolved crisis in personnel, matériel, and plant. 
Other factors at the base of the current situation can 
also be conceived of by anyone who has looked at 
American education in recent historical perspective. 

Although many persons today act and write as if 
criticism of education were a new development in 
American history, the fact is that public criticism was 
a concomitant of education even in the early days. 
One finds complaints in the press of New England 
in 1769 and subsequent years regarding school meth- 
ods and administration.1_ More serious were the con- 
troversies between Horace Mann and the editor of the 
Christian Witness and Church Advocate of Boston in 
1844 and between Mr. Mann and the Reverend Mat- 
thew Hale Smith, who used the label “Godless 
schools,” in 1846-47.2_ The reverberations of the acri- 
mony of the Catholic-Protestant dispute in 1840-42 
concerning the publie schools of New York City® can 
still be felt. In 1860, Chancellor F. A. P. Barnard 
of the University of Mississippi was charged with 
having “unsound” views about Negroes, put on trial 


and then exonerated. Later decades saw all types 


1V. M. Butler, ‘‘ Education as Revealed in New Eng- 
land Newspapers prior to 1850’’ (Ed.D. dissertation, 
Temple University, n.p., The Author, 1935), pp. 443, 449. 

2See the pertinent documents in E. P. Cubberley, 
‘Readings in Public Education in the United States’’ 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1934), pp. 202--10. 

3 W. O. Bourne, ‘‘ History of the Public School Society 
of the City of New York’’ (New York: Putnam, 1869), 
pp. 178-495. 

4The documents are furnished in E. W. Knight and 
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of pedagogical personnel in hot water with the pub- 
lie for various reasons or pretexts.5 Precursors of 
V Affaire Goslin were the events which led to the 
separation of superintendents Ernest C. Moore of 
Los Angeles and William McAndrew of Chicago.® 
Less publicized but not without significance were the 
causes which recently prompted Herbert B. Bruner, 
superintendent at Minneapolis, to change his position. 
On the publishing side, one might recall Upton Sin- 
clair’s angry critique of the colleges in “The Goose- 
Step” (1923) and his debunking of elementary-sec- 
ondary education and the National Education Asso- 
ciation, which he branded as an “educational Tam- 
many Hall” and a “gang,” in “The Goslings” (1924) ; 
the more recent works of Abraham Flexner, Albert 
Jay Nock, Jacques Barzun, and Mortimer Smith, to 
mention but some of ‘he many erities not directly 
identified with the teaching of education or with the 
superintending of schools. 

The past two years have witnessed a stepping-up 
of professional concern with criticisms of publie edu- 
‘ation in the press, periodicals, and other publications. 
Much attention has been lavished on the activities of 
groups and individuals who proclaim in so many 
words that tax money is being wasted on the schools, 
that children are being taught drivel and pernicious 
doctrines, and that Progressive education in particular 
represents a national danger. Public relations, al- 
ready regarded as an important aspect of the pro- 
fession’s work, assumed vital significance, and articles 
and pamphlets came forth in profusion.’ With every- 
one worried about the public’s reaction, steps were 
quickly taken to enlighten the long-neglected John 
Quincy Citizen about the mysteries of education. The 
lessons of the past were beginning to have meaning. 
Had the educators harkened to some of their col- 
leagues decades ago, they would probably have been 
better prepared to meet the onslaught. Let the result 
of one study be quoted: “On the whole, citizens know 
just about 50 per cent of what is most desirable, even 
necessary, for them to know about their schools to 





C. L. Hall, ‘‘ Readings in American Educational History’ 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951), pp. 289-95. 

5 Excellent sources are the writings of H. K. Beale: 
‘*Are American Teachers Free?’’ (New York: Scribner, 
1936) and ‘‘A History of Freedom of Teaching in Ameri- 
can Schools’’ (New York: Scribner, 1941). While not 
without a special slant, these works offer documented in- 
stanees of the effects of dissatisfaction with the schools. 
Reference should also be made to 8. L. Jackson, ‘‘ Ameri- 
ca’s Struggle for Free Schools’’ (Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Publie Affairs, 1941). 

6G. 8. Counts, ‘‘School and Society in Chiecago’’ (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1928). 

7 An index to the efforts by educators to answer their 
critics is available in ‘‘ A List of Articles and Books Con- 
cerned with Recent Wave of Attacks on Publie Eduea- 
tion’’ (Washington, D. C.: National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy through Education, NEA[1951}). 
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enable them to give reasonably intelligent consider- 
ation to public-school affairs.”’* 

3y this time it may be assumed that persons inter- 
ested in education are familiar with the story of the 
appointment of Willard E. Goslin as superintendent 
of schools in Pasadena, the rising resentment in in- 


fluential circles of the community to his expanding 
program of education, and his subsequent resigna- 
tion amid circumstances which do not reflect credit 
on the citizenry of this California city, all taking place 
between 1948 and 1950. The fullest account of this 
affair has been prepared by David Hulburd, a jour- 
nalist formerly associated with Time, under the title, 
‘This Happened in Pasadena.” Visiting California a 
short time after Mr. Goslin’s departure, the author 
interviewed participants in the events and otherwise 
made a firsthand study of the case. His little volume® 
describes the setting, the unfolding of the action, the 
dramatic climax, and the aftermath. While Hulburd 
is clearly on the side of Goslin, he is frank enough 
to point out the leitmotifs which pointed to trouble— 
the superintendent’s failure to pay due attention to 
the press, his appointment of administrative assist- 
ants, and dissatisfaction of some staff members with 
the procedure of promotion, and others. Ample de- 
tails, including physical descriptions, are furnished 
about the- leading characters on both sides of the con- 
troversy, with plenty of space to the béte noire of 
American edueation, Allen A. Zoll, who is credited 
(and who also eredits his writings) with having in- 
fluenced the course of events. The book is an impor- 
tant and absorbing summary of a conflict which is 
of the utmost significance for American schools, and 
Hulburd makes a serious effort to be fair. However, 
he falls into hero worship of Mr. Goslin (pp. 42-43) 
and uncomplimentary innuendoes concerning his pre- 
decessor in office, John A. Sexson (pp. 22, 29, 41). 
The publishers include an introduction pointing up 
the lessons for the rest of the country and an after- 
word mentioning the sources of reliable information 
regarding publie education in the United States. 

The same tale, more compact and less dramatie and 


, 


personal, appears in “The Pasadena Story,” a report 


of an investigation carried on by the NEA’s National 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy through 
Education. A committee of four educators inter- 


8 W. H. Todd, ‘‘What Citizens Know about Their 
Schools’’ (Contributions to Education, No. 279, New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1927), p. 85. 

9 Front-page reviews appeared on April 29, 1951, in the 
book review sections of The New York Times (James B. 
Conant) and the New York Herald Tribune (John Her- 
sey). On the same day, the Washington Post featured 
a long review by Agnes E. Meyer. The three appraisals 
have been reprinted by the National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy through Education and the Na- 
tional School Public Relations Associations, both of the 
NEA. 
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viewed some 50 professional and lay persons in P 


asa. 


dena and then went on to outline the various ‘ 


Lorees 
and factors that injured a superior school systey,” 
Looking upon Dr. Sexson’s administration with ob. 
jectivity, the committee found that the separation 0 
Mr. Goslin was “the result of the interaction of 
number of groups [the Zoll-inspired School Develop. 
ment Council, the press, the Board of Education, the 
professional staff, and the superintendeney its: 
one of which was in itself decisive but the total eff; 
of which was fatal” (p. 20). On the basis 
analysis, the group recommended “community readj- 
ness” and gradualness as prerequisites to “the eff 
tive introduction of democratic practices” (p. 38). 
that the superintendent concentrate his energies , 
local needs, and that the community should share with 
the schools the responsibility for the development of 
democratic education. It is unfortunate that this 
competent professional body saw fit to identify Pro. 
gressive education with the label “democratic,” thus 
excluding a’ reasonable number of equally competent 
educators who do not share this educational philoso- 
phy but who are stout defenders of the democrat 
process. Apart from this stricture—and it is by no 
means a slight one—the pamphlet is an excellent 
source on the Pasadena affair and professionally a 
more satisfactory one in several respects than the 
longer Hulburd volume. 

The Pasadena crisis is the point of departure of 
“American Education under Fire: The Story of the 
‘Phony Three-R Fight’,” by Ernest O. Melby, dean 
of the School of Education, New York University, 
Issued as one of the Freedom Pamphlets of the Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B’rith and sponsored by 
the American Education Fellowship, the John Dewey 
Society, and two constituent bodies of the NEA, this 
publication treats the methods used by the organiza- 
tions which perennially attack the public schools, par- 
ticularly Zoll’s National Council for American Edu- 
ration. Over and above this, Dean Melby discourses 
upon the characteristics of a “good education” and 
outlines procedures by whieh the critics may be prop- 
erly answered. His concluding section shows how 
educators and interested citizens can co-operate to 
secure better schools. This pamphlet is possibly the 
most important piece of literature on the subject of 
the recent attacks on public education. Its impor- 
tance is derived from the fact that the author is a 
recognized leader in educational and lay circles, and 
there is no doubt that the pamphlet will reach a wide 
audience. Consequently, it is fitting that its contents 
be examined at some length. Dr. Melby sums up the 
Pasadena incident in a straightforward, near-staccato 
style and indicates its relevance to similar difficulties 
in other cities. He sees a “central source” in the form 
of “interlocking directorates” powerfully organized to 
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‘cht the schools with “the same charges, the same 
materials, the same evasiveness or failure to prove 
charges in public debate, the same failure to criticize 
constructively” (p.17). Except for the degree of the 
danger and the pervasiveness of the pernicious criti- 
cisms, there will probably be a hearty general ap- 
proval of Dr. Melby’s analysis, as there will be of his 
broad blueprint for American education. Few will 
quarrel with his stress on “do democracy,” and the 


What 


causes some coneern, however, is his readiness to base 


“concerned and knowing citizen” (p. 21). 


“eood education” on the “science of group dynamics 


developed from social research” (p. 23) when there 
l 


is articulate professional opinion which raises impor- 
tant questions about this “science.” His example of 
“out-dated education” is merely the citing of out-dated 
facts in a textbook (p. 22). The representation of 


the non-Progressive viewpoint in education (p. 27) is 


hardly accurate. He is generous in praising instruc- 
tion in reading without once referring to the need for 
remedial reading (p. 28). There is lack of recogni- 
tion of the history of ideological differences in educa- 
tion and no mention of earlier criticisms of schools. 
More attention to the historical amenities would have 
eliminated some excessively broad generalizations 
about the past (p. 30). 
on God (p. 18) and social change (p. 23), might be 
Dean Melby’s pam- 


Some remarks, such as those 


interpreted as defensive in tone. 
phlet should make a stimulating source for discussions 
At times 
angry and impatient, it is always spirited and it packs 


in professional circles and classrooms. 


a powerful punch.?° 

In a pithy editorial, “The Challenge of Pasadena,” 
I. L. Kandel'! ponders the meaning and implications 
of the school board’s mistreatment of Mr. Goslin. He 
sees “fear and uncertainty” resulting from the prac- 
tice of premature contractual termination. Although 
he probably has reservations about Superintendent 
Goslin’s educational theory and practice, he feels that 
the ousting is “a challenge to all members of the 
teaching profession whether they are adherents of 
Progressive, Essentialist, or any other brand of edu- 
eation” (p. 444). 

The title of Frank Chodorov’s editorial in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, “Educators Should Be Warned by 
the Pasadena Revolt,” might mislead some into be- 
lieving that this might be a journalistic equivalent of 
the Kandel viewpoint. Actually, however, it is a 
loaded summary and biased interpretation of the 
events at Pasadena. To Chodorov, Progressive edu- 

10 For shorter, but nonetheless potent, statements of 
Dr. Melby’s counterattack, see his recent articles: The 
New York Times Magazine, September 23, 1951, pp. 9, 
57-60; and NEA Journal, vol. 40, October, 1951, pp. 
441-42, 


11 For Kandel’s editorials on other phases of criticism 
of the schools, see ScHoot AnD Society, September 23, 


1950; and ibid., November 11, 1950. 
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cation has a “socialistic character,” a description which 
is inaccurate and which invites “communistic” as the 
subsequent epithet. For the record it should be 
pointed out that this is not the first time that the 
Post has consecrated its pages to unfair denunciation 
of public education. In the January 28, 1934, issue, 
Edward Lefevre complained about the ‘Tax Blunders” 
involving education, an outburst which evoked objec- 
tions by J. W. Crabtree, secretary of the NEA. 
volumes direct their fire at publie 
education in New York City. The first, “Searchlight: 
An Exposé of the New York City Schools,” written 


Two “Pac cuse” 


by David Alison (a nom de plume for fear of repri- 
sals), specializes in pillorying the iniquities and in- 
adequacies of the Board of Education, Superintendent 
William Jansen, and sundry professional personnel. 
The main charge is that conservatism and reactionary 
administrative policies are stifling the schools and 
cheating the children. The pseudonymous author, “a 
teacher with many years of experience in the public 
schools,” buttresses his accusations of “corruption,” 


” 


“bigotry,” “censorship,” “red-baiting,” and “preju- 
dice” by reference to newspaper accounts and to the 
well-known works of Howard K. Beale. It is ap- 
parent that a one-sided treatment is being presented, 
especially when the author steadfastly holds to the 
virtues of the Teachers Union (chapter 23) while 
regarding the ban on The Nation in the most damag- 
ing light (pp. 118-19). 
ease of the eight teachers suspended for alleged Com- 


Much space is given to the 


munistie activities, and the charge of anti-Semitism 
is raised without proper substantiation. The main 
weaknesses are the snap judgments (e.g., pp. 37, 49), 
the innumerable innuendoes, the offering of selective 
information as evidence (e.g., p. 190), and the prae- 
tice of guilt by association. Many counts in the au- 
thor’s indictment are worthy of investigation—and 
there is no doubt that there are glaring errors in the 
functioning of the city’s school system—but they can 
scarcely be appraised in his irresponsible attack. In 
some respects, here is the Pasadena shoe on the other 
foot. If the book’s technique were applied to its own 
content and method of presentation, then it might be 
said that it is evidently Teachers Union inspired, and 
that, since this union has long been regarded as a 
fellow-traveling group (at least), the book breathes 
Communism and is to be summarily disearded. Ob- 
viously, this conclusion is too strong, but hardly as 
strong as the author’s judgments of tendencies with 
which he disagrees. Of special interest is the fore- 
word by John J. DeBoer, professor of education at 
the University of Illinois. Dr. DeBoer admits that 
the mood of the book is “not the even-tempered mood 
of the dispassionate scholar”; that he does not know 


12 See B. Raup, ‘‘ Edueation and Organized Interests in 
America’’ (New York: Putnam, 1936), pp. 102-4. 
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“whether the instances cited and generously docu- 
mented in this book, when summed up, justify the 
grave indictment which its author makes against the 
Board of Education and the Superintendent of 
Schools”; that he has “little personal knowledge of 
the role of the Teachers Union in the New York school 
situation”; and that “in documents like these there is 
always a danger of an unconscious bias in the selec- 
tion and interpretation of incidents that are re- 
ported.” Despite all this, he maintains that the va- 
rious particulars raised by the author are “terrify- 
ing facts that are central to the New York situation.” 
His concluding remark is that this volume might serve 
to expose the enemies of public schools, even though 
“one need not endorse or vouch for all the statements” 
therein. This is a most peculiar foreword. It is not 
clear why Professor DeBoer has lent his name and 
presumed endorsement to a work about the authen- 
ticity of which he seems to be in doubt. 

The second critical book is “The Publie School 
Scandal,” by Earl Conrad, a journalist who has pub- 
lished several biographies. This is a parent’s analy- 
sis of the publie school’s serious shortcomings, to- 
gether with suggestions toward improvement. The 
fundamental thesis is that “the publie schools in 
America produce disease, disease of the mind and the 
emotions—disease that is wider in its consequences 
and more deadly to its victims than any disease of 
the body” (p. 32). Characterizing the American 
school as a “factory” (p. 155), Mr. Conrad tends to 
generalize on the basis of few samplings (e.g., p. 30). 
He sharpens his axe on many educational practices, 
many of which he quotes in the form of photostated 
excerpts, and, while he refers to other cities, he is 
mainly concerned with New York, the locale of his 
(and his son Mike’s) experiences. It is all too easy 
to catalogue Conrad’s misstantements and misinter- 
pretations (e.g., pp. 36, 43, 57, 164, 215, etc.), as well 
as numerous instances of faulty thinking, misrepre- 
sentation and distortion of facts, and one-sided inter- 
pretations. He follows the Blanshard line on the 
Catholic Church, with the consequent gross exaggera- 
tions, and is guilty at least once (p. 168) of a sweep- 
ing anti-Catholic generalization. His suggestions re- 
garding the expenditure of more money to relieve 
congested classes and the introduction of Federal-aid 
legislation are to the point, but his rational criti- 
cisms are greatly overshadowed by sensationalism and 
factual insoucianece. Undoubtedly, the truth about 
the New York City schools lies somewhere between the 
extreme of failure, as reported by “Searchlight” and 
by Conrad, and the other extreme of sweetness and 
light, as depicted in the official report of the super- 
intendent of schools.?* 


13 See, for example, ‘‘Our Public Schools: Part ITI, 
Teaching the Fundamental Skills in the Elementary 
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A fitting reply to the Chodorov editorial is Arthyy 
D. Morse’s “Who’s Trying to Ruin Our Schools?” 
an article in the well-circulated McCall’s. Mr. Morse, 
a journalist, describes vividly the attacks on the pub. 
lic schools in Englewood (N. J.) and then goes on tp 
expose the machinations of Zoll, Lucille Cardin Crain, 
editor of the Educational Reviewer,* and Maj. Gen, 
Amos A. Fries, all of whom, he states, are under. 
mining the school’s efficiency and the teachers’ morale, 
This article contains fresh material on these persons, 
much of it obtained in personal interviews. Parents’ 
and teachers’ groups will find in Morse’s survey con- 
siderable information which may be brought to the 
attention of those who accept Zoll et al. uncritically, 

Professional publications have been alerted to the 
thoughts and deeds of Zoll and his fellow travelers, 
Robert A. Skaife, field secretary of the NEA Defense 
Commission, has prepared three articles, “They Sow 
Distrust,” “They Oppose Progress,” and “They Want 
Tailored Schools,” to reveal the backgrounds, methods, 
connections, and associations of Zoll,}5 Mrs. Crain, 
and others who are unjustly attacking American 
schools. He shows how the unproved charges of Com- 
munism made by Mrs. Crain in an effort to defeat the 
school-bond issue in Port Washington (N. Y.) turned 
out to be a fiasco. These articles, it is good to note, 
have been reprinted for wider distribution by the 
Defense Commission. 

A lengthy and documented analysis of the doings 
and writings of the omnipresent Zoll, Mrs. Crain, 
Father James Keller, founder of The Christophers, 
and numerous front organizations’® is given in “A 
Policy to Preserve Free Public Education,” by David 





Schools,’’ Report of the Superintendent of Schools, New 
York, N. Y., 1948-1950. 

14 This is ‘‘a quarterly review of educational ma- 
terials,’’ especially textbooks on the high-school and col- 
lege level in history, civics, political science, sociology, 
and economics. Published since 1949 by the Committee 
on Education, Conference of American Small Business 
Organizations (Chicago), it has been characterized by a 
Congressional ‘committee as unreliable ‘‘for unbiased 
evaluation of textbooks’’ (Congressional Record, March 
12, 1951). 

15 The writer believes that the educational profession 
has built up Mr. Zoll’s reputation to an exaggerated ex- 
tent, a fact which probably accounts for the sums of 
money lavished upon him by individuals and organiza- 
tions who would not bet on a nonentity. It would be a 
sheer waste of space to analyze his writings in SCHOOL 
AND Society. It is noteworthy that most of the publica- 
tions reviewed in this article devote much attention to 
Zoll and his associates. Additional data on the past of 
Zoll may be found in Arnold Forster, ‘‘A Measure of 
Freedom’’ (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1950). 

16 See also the brochure, ‘‘The Fight for—and against 
—Good Schools,’’ published, May, 1951, by the Public 
Edueation Association, New York City, which describes 
the work of organizations unfriendly to public schools 
and summarizes the troubles in Pasadena, Scarsdale, and 
New York City. The second part of this publication is 
an article by Dean Melby, ‘‘ Reading, Writing—and Re- 
action.’’ 
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K. Berninghausen, Harvard Education Fellow and 
librarian of Cooper Union. Unlike most writers, the 
author dwells upon the larger issues represented by 
the critiques of American education, but it cannot be 
said that he views all angles sufficiently. He is espe- 
cially concerned with the censorship of schools and 
libraries. 

The Reader’s Digest*" joins the discussion of Amer- 
jean education with an article, “Who Owns Your 
Child’s Mind?” by John T. Flynn, journalist and for- 
mer member of the Board of Higher Education of 
New York City who is better known for his lack of 
appreciation of the policies and personality of the 
late President Roosevelt. Mr. Flynn thinks that so- 
cialism is taught, chiefly in social-science classes, to 
the profound ignorance of the authorities. He dis- 
approves of the ideas of George S. Counts, Harold 
0. Rugg, and the studies of the American Historical 
Association in the ’thirties, and feels that the situation 
as regards socialistic content in textbooks is worse at 
present. He concludes by suggesting that the com- 
munity should obtain the facts and “make criticism 
only where it is clearly warranted” (p. 27). There 
should be no “wild, unsupported charges” branding 
teachers as Communists (p. 28) and also no defend- 
ing or apologizing for offenders actually teaching 
leftist doctrines. Mr. Flynn might begin by taking 
his own advice and examining carefully the writings 
he labels as collectivist. 

Coming back once more to the professionals, J. B. 
Edmonson, dean of the School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, offers a list of 14 “Threats to Public 
Education” and 11 safeguards against them. He asks 
the readers to grade these as to seriousness and help- 
fulness, respectively. Interestingly, at least nine of 
the safeguards involve information about the school 
or methods of public relations. He has nothing to 
propose on what the schools should do to rectify their 
errors, even though he admits that “some threats 
to public education may direct attention to deficiencies 
which should be corrected” (p. 382). Notwithstand- 
ing the threats, he concluded there is more room for 
optimism than for pessimism about the future of the 
American publie school. 

In “The Attack on Modern Education,” Louis Kap- 
lan, head of the department of education and psy- 
chology, Oregon College of Education (Monmouth), 
finds fault with the traditional school and with the 
“erities of modern education” unspecified. “Mere in- 

17 In his editorial, ‘‘ The New ‘Battles’ for Education’’ 
(ScHoot anp Society, April 14, 1951), Dr. Kandel views 
with alarm ‘‘the attacks on public education in magazines 
with nation-wide circulation. . . .’’ These magazines, he 
claims, ‘‘are ready to publish attacks on the schools, but 
their pages have never shown any evidence of willingness 
to publish rebuttals; this is a use of journalistic freedom 


that deserves investigation.’’ The recent article in Mc- 
Call’s is a weleome exception. 
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formation” (p. 226), that is, public relations alone, 
is insufficient to meet criticism, he rightly insists. His 
suggestion, “to include parents in the professional 
functions of the school,” is admittedly difficult, but 
it “holds great promise for recreating the spirit which 
should exist between a community and its schools” 
(ibid.). 

H. Gordon Hullfish of the Ohio State University 
objects to the actions of “self-appointed observers” 
with “limited minds” in his article, “The Profession 
and the Public Face a Common Problem.” His stand- 
point is realistic: “The educative act is, and must be, 
a public act. Whatever form it takes, it is subject 
to the scrutiny of all who wish to observe it” (p. 
114). 
as condoning zollian (p. 116) defamation, such as 


But this principle should not be interpreted 
occurred in Pasadena. An “alert profession” and a 
“sensitive public” should jointly resist educational 
aggression and should also co-operate toward better 
education, he concludes. 

Few persons have written more frequently than 
Richard B. Kennan, executive secretary of the NEA 
Defense Commission, on the problems of the current 
wave of critiques in education. His article, “No Ivory 
Tower for You,” analyzes the results of a question- 
naire sent to superintendents and presidents of local 
teacher associations which reveal that “there appear 
to be more than twice as many attacks since 1948 as 
in the period before 1948” (p. 317). What is the 
significance of the fact that only 22 per cent of those 
addressed returned their responses? Mr. Kennan 
does not venture an opinion, although one would seem 
desirable. He points out that, although the public 
has not been entirely gullible to unjust attacks, there 
is still room for alarm. Further, those teachers who 
are not alarmed by the current crisis must have “some- 
thing wrong” with their “emotional reactions” (p. 
318). “Education—Democracy’s Best Defense” re- 
views the charges and tactics of the detractors of 
education and prescribes, somewhat vaguely at times, 
how to deal with them. “What Are They Calling You 
Today?” is a stirring appeal to the individual teacher 
to counteract education’s bad press. The accent is 
here also on public relations. The article concludes 
with a selected bibliography prepared by Robert A. 
Skaife, Mr. Kennan’s associate. 

Many educators have stressed one phase of the 
problem—the attempt to prove that the schools today 
are at least as good as they have ever been. Wesley 
E. Peik, dean of the College of Education, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, interprets for the classroom 
teacher the results of educational research in his 
“When the Educational Waters Are Muddied... .” 
In his judgment, research has shown that the basic 
principles of modern, i.e., Progressive, education are 
valid. Incidentally, research has also shown that 


’ 
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many of Dean Peik’s facile generalizations and judg- 
ments on educational history are not valid. C. C. 
Trillingham, superintendent of schools, Los Angeles 
County (Calif.), offers a systematic unit of material 
for the interpretation of “What’s Right with Public 
His conclusions stress the positive meth- 
About 


half of his suggestions deal with public relations and 


Education.” 


ods whereby unjust criticisms may be offset. 


the rest with evaluating the criticisms and complaints. 
This is distinctly one of the best contributions to an 
area which has been warmed by more steam than light. 

Public relations is again the answer in “The School 
and Its Community: Getting the Public into the Act,” 
by Martin Essex, superintendent of schools, Lake- 
wood (Ohio) and NEA’s 
Academic Freedom Committee,'!® and Paul E. Spayde, 
director of research and guidance in the Lakewood 
Much of the content of this article 
is familiar by now, and there is the apparently patron- 


chairman of Tenure and 


publie schools. 
izing attitude toward criticism. However, the pro- 
cedures on how to inform the public are clear and 
specific. 

The zest with which educators have bounced off the 
ropes with counterpunches has sometimes given rise 
to indiscriminate opposition to criticism even from a 
friendly source and to the labeling of non-Progressive 
education as undemocratic. Dr. Kandel makes this 
point in his editorial, “The Defense of American 
Schools.” He deplores the use of the attacker’s meth- 
ods by the counterattackers and, contends that “Amer- 
ican democracy was built up by the traditional meth- 
ods and content in education, and what is referred to 
as ‘modern education’ is barely thirty years old and 
is not yet universal throughout the country.” It 
would be a sounder policy, he feels, if the answer to 
critics made it clear that American education is not 
the expression of any single philosophy. Somewhat 
in a similar spirit is one of the leading articles of this 
issue of ScnHoot AND Society, Hugh Russell Fraser’s 
“In Defense of the Critics of American Publie Edu- 
The education editor of Pathfinder charac- 
terizes the policy of labeling critics as enemies as 
“drivel” and “more than unfair.” 
influence on Pasadena, Fraser overlooks the fact that 
Zoll pamphlets were widely distributed by the op- 
ponents of Superintendent Goslin. His counterblast 
strikes at current educational policies and practices, 
but it will prove too sweeping for the objective stu- 


eation.” 


In rejecting Zoll’s 


dents of the problem. For a journalist he is too 
vague about many things, including the identity of 
the good critics. While not a very effective article, 


from the standpoint of those who have been guarding 


18 See the recent statement by this committee on the 
limitations of academic freedom and the organized at- 
tacks on the schools, NEA Journal, vol. 40, May, 1951, 
pp. 321-22. 
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against the excesses and exaggerations of Progressive 
education, it is a timely one in that it reminds edy. 
vators that it is dangerous to lump all erities jnty 
one inimical category. 

The Saturday Review of Literature’s contribution 
toward the clarification of “The Publie School Crisis” 
takes the form of reports concerning the school sity. 
ation, favorable or unfavorable as the case may be, jp 
the communities of Port Washington (N. Y.), Pasa. 
dena, Englewood (N. J.), Denver, Eugene (Ore.), and 
Palo Alto (Calif.). In four of these brief reports, 
the name of Zoll crops up. Of special interest is the 
news about the aftermath of the Goslin affair. The 
idea of presenting these summaries, nearly all of them 
writen by lay people, is an excellent one which may 
well be copied by other national magazines. 

It is encouraging to see educators lashing out at 
their detractors and tormentors. They have finally 
been aroused to the realization of the danger of taking 
themselves for granted. The prevailing devil-may- 
sare policy of many of them in the past!® seems to 
have disappeared. Now the emphasis seems to be to 
answer criticism by an effective program of public 
relations, a field which has blossomed forth during 
recent years in educational circles.2° The watchword 
is now: Bigger and Better public relations. An 
NEA-affiliated group proclaims that public relations 
“is a major responsibility of every school employee.”*! 
The same organization announces that “Good PR can 
lick school enemies.”??, Very few seem to be aware 
of the need of taking the trouble to evaluate criticism. 
It is certainly far from sufficient to become a public- 
relations practitioner or a thrower of stones and labels 
at the critics. Some of the writings discussed in the 
preceding pages suggest lay participation in educa- 
tional planning as a technique of informing and molli- 
fying the citizenry.?* This practice appears at first 
glance to be an excellent one, but it must be applied 
with caution. 

To achieve a solid front against unreasonable and 
arbitrary attaeks on public schools it is also necessary 
to regard the merits of Progressive education as still 
By this is meant an 


open to professional discussion. 
exchange of objective evaluations, rather than mere 


19 Cf., R. R. Stabley, ‘‘ Newspaper Editorials on Ameri- 
ean Education’’ (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, n.p., 1941), p. 281. 

20 The standard authority, Benjamin Fine’s ‘‘ Educa- 
tional Publicity’’ (revise1 edition, New York, Harper, 
1951), says nothing about answering critical attacks. 
Note the 45-page ‘‘Bibliography of Educational Public 
Relations’’ (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University, 1950), 
compiled by Whitman Daniels. 

21**Tt Starts in the Classroom’’ (Washington, D. C.: 
National Public School Relations Association, NEA, 
1951), p. 5. 

22 Trends (National School Public Relations Associa- 
tion), September, 1951, p. 1. 

23 Cf., ‘“Do Citizens and Education Mix?’’ 
necticut Report, n.p., n.d., n.p. 
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name-calling. Too many Progressives find it neces- 
cary in presenting their position to denounce Essen- 


99 66 


tiglists as “totalitarian,” “authoritarian,” or “Fascist,” 


or at best “undemocratic.” More of the Bode attitude 
toward non-Progressive educators would do much 
toward consolidating forces, and education today 
needs all the power it can wield. Further, neither 
the Wrightstone studies nor the Eight Year Study nor 
the other experimental evidence can be regarded as 
the final word. There is a body of competent pro- 
fessional opinion which deserves attention, and it is 
dogmatie to keep a closed mind. There should be 
no throat-foreing when Progressive ideas are intro- 
duced nor should Progressive administrators discrimi- 
nate against those who do not share their philosophy. 
Progressive education must realize that when the 
school takes over family functions it cannot disregard 
lay experience, opinion, and even prejudice along 
these lines. Let it be the role of the Essentialist, the 
Catholic supporter of Progressive practices, and other 
non-Progressive educational thinkers to 
ideas on a friendly, human-relations basis and to 
function as a cheek-and-balance. 
improvements which the non-Progressive can under- 
take, but at the moment the Progressive is “on the 
spot,” and these comments are set down to help keep 
the profession united. Perhaps as President Conant 
recommended in a similar connection, the Progressives 
and non-Progressives should try to find a common 


exchange 


There are, of course 
b] 


ground. 

The problem of school administration and organiza- 
tion needs careful rethinking: What should be the 
relative spheres of influence of the superintendent and 
the school board?24 Should board members be re- 
quired by law to possess educational qualifications? 
Should there be periodic school surveys by an out- 
side body? Should school units have a less whim- 
sical procedure of raising school funds? The future 
welfare of American education depends upon the 
answer to these and similar questions. 


PUBLICATIONS REVIEWED?25 


D. Alison (pseudo.) ‘‘Searchlight: An Exposé of New 
York City Schools.’’ New York: Teachers Center 
Press, 1951. Pp. 303. $2.00. 


24 Cf., ‘‘Citizens and Educational Policies’’ (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Edueational Policies Commission, NEA, 
1951), pp. 5, 11-12. 

25 Other writings, which were unavailable to the writer 
are: M. E. Cary, ‘‘The Fight over ‘Common Learnings’ 
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D. K. Berninghausen. ‘‘A Policy to Preserve Free Pub- 
lie Edueation,’’ Harvard Educational Review, vol. 21, 
Summer, 1951, pp. 138-54. 

F. Chodorov. ‘‘Educators Should Be Warned by the 
Pasadena Revoit,’’ Saturday Evening Post, vol. 224, 
July 14, 1951, p. 10. 

). Conrad. ‘‘The Publie Sthool Seandal.’’ 
John Day, 1951. Pp. x, 270. 

J.B. Edmonson. ‘‘ Threats to Publie Edueation,’’ 
Journal, vol. 40, September, 1951, pp. 381-82. 

L. Engel et al. ‘*The Publie School Crisis,’’ Saturday 
Review of Literature, XXXIV, September 8, 1951, pp. 
6-12, 25-26, 31, 35. 

M. Essex and P. E. Spayde. ‘‘The School and Its Com- 
munity: Getting the Public into the Act,’’ School Ez- 

vol. 71, Oetober, 1951, pp. 19-22. 

J.T. Flynn. ‘‘Who Owns Your Child’s Mind?’’ 
er’s Digest, vol. 50, October, 1951, pp. 23-28. 

H. R. Fraser. ‘‘In Defense of the Critics of American 
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$3.50. 
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Public Education,’’ ScHooL AND Society, 74: 1923, 
October 27, 1951. 
D. Hulburd. ‘‘This Happened in Pasadena.’’ New 


York: Macmillan, 1951. Pp. x, 166. $2.50. 

H. G. Hullfish. ‘‘The Profession and the Publie Face 
a Common Problem,’’ Educational Research Bulletin, 
XXX, May 16, 1951, pp. 113-16. 

I. L. Kandel. ‘‘The Challenge of Pasadena,’’ ScHOOL 
AND SOCIETY, 72: 444-45, December 30, 1950. 

I. L. Kandel. ‘‘The Defense of American Schools,’’ 
ScHOOL AND SocleTY, 74: 123-24, August 25, 1951. 

L. Kaplan. ‘‘The Attack on Modern Edueation,’’ Phi 
Delta Kappan, XXXII, January, 1951, pp. 223-26. 

R. B. Kennan. ‘‘Education—Demoecracy’s Best De- 
fense.’’ Educational Leadership, VIII, May, 1951, 
pp. 458-61. 

R. B. Kennan. ‘‘No Ivory Tower for You,’’ NEA Jour- 
nal, vol. 40, May, 1951, pp. 317-18. 

R. B. Kennan. ‘‘What Are They Calling You Today?’’ 
Ciildhood Education, vol. 28, October, 1951, pp. 53-57. 

E. O. Melby. ‘‘Ameriecan Education under Fire: The 
Story of the ‘Phony Three-R Fight.’ ’’ New York: 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 1951. Pp. 
43. $0.25. 

A. D. Morse. ‘‘Who’s Trying to Ruin Our Schools?’ 
McCal!’s, LXXVIII, September, 1951, pp. 26-27, 102, 


108-9. 

W. E. Peik. ‘‘When the Educational Waters Are Mud- 
died. ...’’ NEA Journal, vol. 40, March, 1951, pp. 
181-82. 

R. A. Skaife. ‘*‘They Oppose Progress,’’ Nation’s 


Schools, vol. 47, February, 1951, pp. 31-33. 

R. A. Skaife. ‘‘They Sow Distrust,’’ Nation’s Schools, 
vol. 47, January, 1951. 

R. A. Skaife. ‘‘They Want Tailored Schools,’’ Nation’s 
Schools, vol. 47, May, 1951, pp. 35-37. 

‘“The Pasadena Story.’’ Washington, D. C.: National 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy through 
Education, NEA, 1951. Pp. 39. 

C. C. Trillingham. ‘‘What’s Right with Publie Eduea- 

tion,’’ School Executive, vol. 70, April, 1951, pp. 39-42. 





in Minneapolis,’’ Progressive Education, vol. 28, May, 
1951, pp. 205-11; and R. F. Williams, ‘‘Zoll in Vir- 
ginia,’’ Virginia Journal of Education, December, 1950. 
Excluded because of space limitations were the articles 
debating ‘‘Quackery in the Public Schools,’’ by A. Lynd 
(pro) and G. E. Case (con) in the Atlantic Monthly, 
March and May, 1950. 





THE PURPOSE OF A UNIVERSITY: 
CHALLENGE OR REPRESSION? 
THE hysteria to which references have frequently 
been made in this column seems to be dying down 





everywhere except in the seat of government and in 
the seats of learning. With the former it is not neces- 
sary to deal here, but the current action of the trustees 
of the Ohio State University is of concern to all who 
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have the welfare of education at heart. As was 
pointed out in a recent article in this journal by 
Robert Redfield,’ it is not the business of an institu- 
tion of higher education to insist on conformity. And 
yet it is fear of dangerous thoughts that leads ulti- 
mately to Gleichschaltung—both un-American ideas— 
that is at the bottom of the action of the Ohio State 
University trustees. (This statement is made without 
any suggestion that the thoughts of Harold O. Rugg, 
the first victim of the action of the trustees, were 
dangerous or that in the years of his activity he sub- 
verted or converted anyone through his textbooks.) 

So much emphasis has been placed in recent dis- 
cussions upon academic freedom that freedom to learn, 
its correlative, has been left out of the picture. To 
believe that the exposure of students to the addresses 
of speakers whose views are distasteful or even sus- 
pected is to despair of the competence of the majority 
of their teachers at whose feet they will sit. To judge 
from the attempts to subvert them in the past twenty 
years or so, students seem to be able and can be trusted 
to take care of themselves. Greater harm will be done 
to them, emotionally and intellectually, by the con- 
trast between the actions of trustees and what they 
will discover when the time comes for them to study 
the history of thought, or the principles on which the 
United States was founded, or what Voltaire thought 
about a citizen’s right to express views with which he 


1R,. Redfield. ‘‘The Dangerous Duty of the Univer- 
sity,’’ SCHOOL AND Society, September 15, 1951. 
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disagreed. Closing the campus to any speaker inviteg 
by some members of the university, whether faculty 
or students, means denial of freedom of speech, whic, 
by easy stages can lead to denial of freedom of 
thought. In the end the chief aim of the university 
to train youth in the habit and practice of thinking— 
will be frustrated. Education as education will dis. 
appear and its place be taken by training in polite 
and orthodox formulas without any intellectual chal. 
lenge.—I. L. K. 


A NEW MAGAZINE FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION 

THE Adult Education Association of the United 
States of America has received a grant from the Fund 
for Adult Education, created last April by the Ford 
Foundation, for the establishment of a monthly maga. 
zine for lay, part-time, and professional workers in 
the field of adult education. According to an an. 
nouncement by Howard Y. McClusky, professor of 
educational psychology, mental measurements, and 
statistics, University of Michigan, and president of 
the association, the amount of the grant is $94,000 to 
finance the publication project’s first year, during 
which the first six issues of the magazine will appear. 
Tentatively entitled Leadership, the journal, scheduled 
for publication during January, 1952, will deal with 
the improvement of the quality of leadership in com- 
munity and group activities in the field of adult 
education. 








Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending October 22: 9. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retiremente 

Herbert Earle Buchanan, whose retirement as head 
of the department of mathematics, Tulane University 
(New Orleans 18), was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, July 9. 1949, has been appointed acting 
president, College of the Ozarks (Clarksville, Ark.), 
to serve until a successor to the Reverend Fred A. 
Walker can be selected. Dr. Walker, whose appoint- 
ment was reported in these columns, September 10, 
1949, resigned, October 1, to accept a post as religious 
superintendent, Presbyterian Orphanage, Farmington 
(Mo.). 


Roberta McBride, formerly a member of the staff 
of Northampton (Mass.) School for Girls, has as- 
sumed new duties as headmistress, St. Agnes School 
(Alexandria, Va.). 


Warren Thamarus, who has been a member of the 


teaching staff of Clark School (Hanover, N. H.) for 
20 years, has been appointed headmaster. 


Marc A. Neville, formerly of the John Burroughs 
School (Saint Louis), has assumed new duties as 
headmaster, Chicago Latin School, succeeding James 
O. Wood who has resigned after 23 years of service. 


Elmer R.‘Noble, chairman of the department of 
biological sciences, Santa Barbara College, University 
of California, has been appointed dean of the col- 
lege’s division of liberal arts. 


Laura Allen Preston, formerly of Vassar College, is 
the director of the new Nursery School in Syracuse 
(N. Y.) University. Mrs. Preston holds a joint ap- 
pointment in the College of Home Economies and the 
School of Education. Claude W. Grant has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of education in charge of 
the graduate program for college and public-school 
counselors; and James A. Smith, as assistant pro- 
fessor of education, is giving courses in elementary 
education. In the Maxwell Graduate School of Citi- 
zenship and Public Affairs Preston E. James, pro- 
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fessor of geography, has succeeded George B. Cressey 
as head of the department. Dr. Cressey will continue 
his services to the university with the distinguished- 
service rank of Maxwell Professor of Geography. 


E. Seaton Carney and Milton Conover recently as- 
sumed new duties in the College of Arts and Sciences, 
Seton Hall University (South Orange, N. J.). Dr. 
Carney, formerly on the staff of Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute (Ruston), is professor of physical science; 
Dr. Conover, at one time a member of the staff of 
New York University, is associate professor of social 


studies. 


Recent Deaths 

Allan Gates Halline, professor of American litera- 
ture, Bucknell University (Lewisburg, Pa.), died, 
October 13, at the age of fifty years. Dr. Halline 
had served as instructor in literature (1927), Univer- 
sity of Tennessee; instructor in literature (1928-36), 
the University of Wisconsin; acting professor of Eng- 
lish and chairman of the department (1936-37), Mis- 
sissippi State College; and in Bucknell University 
from assistant professor of American literature to a 
profesorship (since 1937). 

Grace Wyman Perkins, cofounder (1918) with her 
husband, Franklin H. Perkins, of the Perkins School 
(Lancaster, Mass.), died, October 15, at the age of 
sixty-one years. 

Jennette Barbour Perry Lee, former professor of 
English language and literature, Smith College 
(Northampton, Mass.), died, October 16, at the age 
of ninety years. Mrs. Lee, who was a well-known 
novelist, had served as teacher of English (1890-93), 
Vassar College; head of the department of English 
(1893-96), College for Women, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity; instructor in English (1901-04) and pro- 
fessor of English language and literature (1904-13), 
Smith College; and codirector, with her husband, 
Gerald Stanley Lee (1926-33), Training School for 
Balance and Coordination (New York City). 


—— LY; L 


The Amiable Baltimoreans. 
1951. 





BEIRNE, FRANCIS F. 

Pp. 400. E. P. Dutton and Co,, New York 10. 
$5.00. 
A volume in the Society in America Series whose aim ‘“‘is 
to portray the individual characteristics, to underscore the 
idiosyncrasies, and to trace the growth of sectional socie- 
ties with special emphasis on local traditions and on per- 
sonalities who embodied them.” 


cy 
BLUCK, R. 8S. Plato’s Life and Thought. Pp. 200. 
Beacon Press, Boston 8. 1951. $2.50. 


The aim of the author was to compile a readable concise 
life of Plato and to discuss the salient points of interest in 
most of his works. 


The book, which contains a transla- 
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tion of ‘‘The Seventh Letter,” is intended not only for stu- 
dents but also for those who, having no knowledge of Greek, 
are interested in Greek philosophy. 

« 


COMAS, JUAN. Racial Myths. Pp. 50. Columbia 
University Press, New York 27. 1951. 25 cents. 
One of the UNESCO series on the Race Question in Modern 
Science. 
* 
I’m Telling You Kids for the 
Last Time. Pp. xi+172. Illustrated by Robert Os- 
born. Henry Schuman, New York 21. 1951. $2.75. 
In 26 chapters on the feeding, clothing, entertaining, bring- 
ing up, transporting, educating, and bedding down of chil- 
dren the author deals with their foibles and fancies, their 
foolishness and funniness. 


CUMMINGS, PARKE. 


a 
DUNN, L. C. Race and Biology. Pp. 48. Columbia 
University Press, New York 27. 1951. 25 cents. 


One of the UNESCO series on the Race Question in Modern 
Science. 
* 

‘¢Elementary-School Libraries Today.’’ 30th Yearbook 
of the Department of Elementary School Principals. 
Pp. 415. National Education Association, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1951. $3.00. 

A story of the library as the center of school life, of the 
dynamic action-packed program that reaches all children 
and teachers. The editorial committee consists of Roy E. 
Learned, Mark Twain School, Sacramento (Calif.), chair- 
man; Helen Brixey, Brownlow School, Knoxville (Tenn.) ; 
and V. Carl Ilgen, Pershing School, University City (Mo.). 


e 
‘‘Graduate Theses Accepted by V.P.I., 1892-1951.’’ 
Bulletin of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Vol. 
XLIV, No. 6. Pp. 52. Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg. 1951. 
- 
HALL, WALTER PHELPS, AND WILLIAM STEARNS 


DAVIS. The Course of Europe since Waterloo. Pp. 
xviii + 1,083 + xxiii. Appleton-Century-Crofts, New 
York 1. 1951. $5.50. 


The third edition, revised and brought up to date, sharpen- 
ing the focus on recent events and adding new material, of 
a volume in The Century Historical Series, edited by Wil- 
liam E. Lingelbach. 

* 

HILL, WILHELMINA, AND HELEN K. MACKIN- 
TOSH. ‘‘How Children Learn about Human Rights.’’ 
Pp. iv+16. Bulletin 1951, No. 9. Office of Educa- 
tion, FSA. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 1951. 15 cents. 

A bulletin in the Place of Subjects Series. 
e 


HOULE, CYRIL O. Libraries in Adult and Funda- 
mental Education. Pp. viili+179. Illustrated. Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York 27. 1951. $1.00. 
The fourth volume on the series of Public Library Manuals 
yresents a report by the seminar director of the Malmé 
Seminar. AlJso included are reports prepared by Yvonne 
Oddon, Lachlan F. MacRae, and others. 


KERR, FRANCES MORSE, AND GERTRUDE FIDEL— 
MAN. Holiday Times for Terry and Cherry. Pp. 79. 
Illustrated by Saul Mandel. Exposition Press, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16. 1951. $1.50. 

A story book for children, with music by Paul C. Fidelman. 


LAIRD, CHARLES (Editor). The World through Lit- 
erature. Pp. xx +506. Appleton-Century-Crofts, New 
York 1. 1951. $3.75. 


A symposium of 13 essays on the literature of different 
peoples of the world, planned by the late Arthur E. Christy 
and published as one of the monographs of the National 
Council of the Teachers of English. It is hoped that this 
book will contribute to promoting “understanding which 
knows no political barriers and sympathy which endeavors 
to transcend them.” 
* 


LEIRIS, MICHEL. Race and Culture. Pp. 46. Co 
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UNESCO: Geography Teaching and International Under. 
cents. standing. Pp. 37. Columbia University Press, New 
One of the UNESCO series on the Race Questi in Moder York 27. 1951. $10.00 a hundred. 

Science No. VII in the series, UNESCO and Its Programme. 


* 
McCOY, JOHN H. A Calendar of Campus Activities. 8 
7 E. Brooklyn 


Pp. 34. Published by the author, 535 eee , iE : ' 
a e ‘7 os Angeles 22 ( alif 195] $3.95 WHI I E, W ILLIAM RI SSELL (¢ ompiler). Leader. 
The fourth edition of das by-day suggestions for a balanced ship, Vols. I and II. Pp. xliv + 2,238. Meador Pyb. 
program of publie relations during the school year, ¢ overing lishing Co., Boston 15. 1951. $20.00. 

1952 and 1953. An outline of some fundamentals of the author’s concepts 
e of fair dealing and leadership. 

MacLAURIN, JOHN. The United Nations and Power 
Politics. Pp. xiii+468. Harper and Brothers, New 
York 16. 1951. $5.00. 

This book by a layman aims to help laymen understand | 

world events, to define what the machinery of the United | FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Nations was set up to accomplish, and how American and 
British foreign policies have failed to utilize to the full its 
Vast potentialities for peaceful co-operation 


| press Ser, 
* | Secondary ry %, College 


MILLER, FRANK W. (Editor). Counseling and Guid C 
ance Services in Education Today. Pp. 111. School Elementary University 
of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
1951. 
The report of the 16th annual Conference on Guidance and 
Persounel Work held at N¢ rthwestern University, July 12 BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
13, 195). ° 711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., : 
‘ seal hi 3 7 Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
MOEHLMAN, CONRAD H. The Wall of Separation PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 
between Church and State. Pp. xvi+239. The Beacon Pennypacker 5-1223 
Press, Boston 8. 1951. $3.00. 
A review from the early days of America of the develop- 
ment of the relationship between Church and State and of 
the growth of one of the chief institutions fundamental to 
the American way of life—-public education. The volume 
traces the history behind the Barden Bill controversy and 
defends the American way in religion against its critics, 
both ancient and contemporary. 


% ( ) 
OSBORNE, ERNEST G. The Family Scrapbook. Pp. ¢ . | A A ) 


xv +457. Association Press, 291 Broadway, New York 
7. 1951. $3.95. 


lumbia University Press, New York 27. 























An expert on child development and guidance and family 

living presents a new approach in a parent’s handbook WHOLESALE LIFE INSURANCE 
which stresses shared problem solving and shared fun in 
album of experiences that shows how to be a modern old 
fashioned family. 


e for higher educational institu- 
° tions with 25 or more employees 
RICHMOND, LUCILLE McGRAW, AND EFFIE G. , . . ’ 
BATHUKST. ‘Culloden Improves Its Currieulum.’’ e@ no medical examination required 
Pp. iv+24. Bulletin 1951, No. 2. Office of Educa- 
tion, FSA. Government Printing Office, Washington ® remarkably low cost 
25, D. C. 1951. 15 cents. Hie 
A pamphlet in the New Enterprises in Education Series. e cash dividends 
© 
R0GERS ©RNARD "he Z ; str : Prin- , 
ROGI RS, BI RN ARI ‘ Phe Art of Orchestration Prin Retisement Plans 
ciples of Tone Color. Pp. xi+198. Appleton-Century- 2 ‘ . . 
Crofts, New York 1. 1951. $3.75. that can be coordinated with Social Security 


This useful book, the result of long experience of the 
author as a composer and as a teacher in the Eastman 


School of Music, is addressed to the beginner as well as to nde : 
the advanced student. Collective Life Insurance 














° Individual Life Insurance 
THOMPSON, MERRITT M. An Outline of the History 
of Education. Pp. 159. Barnes and Noble, New York 


3. 1951. $1.00. TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 


The third edition of the outline, with new material and 

seviniens te bring it up to date. . ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
e 

UNESCO: Better History Textbooks. Pp. 29. Columbia 

University Press, New York 27. 1951. $10.00 a 522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 


hundred. 
No. VI in the series, UNESCO and Its Programme. 
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